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ABSTRACT < ‘ ; 

This case study explores the use of survey ‘ 
feedback--an organizaticnal developsent technique--in an educational 
field setting. A version of survey feedback was used with an 
alternative high school to assist the staff in defining probleas and 
in developing and isplesenting change strategies. Based on a 
perspective that focuses attention on the organizational contert in 
which educators operate, the intervention coabined organizational 
theory, eurvey sethods, and group problea-solving technigues. The 
ispact on the organization of the school was assessed through 
interviews, cbhservations, and a readainistration of the original 
survey £nstruaents. The results showed that, after the Morkshop, 
staff aeabers used organizational theory to define probleas and 
continued tq rely cA problea-solving techniques to develop solutions. 
Between the twc surveys there were soae significant changes in the 
school's organizational patterns and levels of conflict. (Author) 
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Introductory Statement $=: ' i 


\ 
The mission of the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching is to improve teaching in American schools\- Current major : 


operations include three ‘research and development programs ~-Teaching 
Effectiveness; The Environment for Teaching, ‘and Teaching and Linguistic 
Pluralism--and two progrdms combining research and technical assistance, 
the ‘Stanford Urban/Rural Leadership Training Institute and the Hoover/ 
Stanford Teacher Corps Project. A program of exploratory and related, 
studies provides for smaller studies shat are not part of the major 
programs. 6d is 


This case study is part of the. work of the Environment for. Teaching 
Program. : \ 
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‘ Abstract < 

\This case study explores the use of survey feedback--an organizational 
development technique-~in an educational field setting. A version of survey 
feedback was used with an alternative high school to assist the staff in 
defining ,problems and in developing and implementing change strategies. 
Based on a perspective which focuses ‘attention on the organizational context 8% 
in which educators operate, the intervention combined organizational theory, 
survey methods, and group problem-solving techniques. The impact on the 
organization of the school was. assessed through interviews, observations, and 
a readministration of the? original survey instruments. The results showed 
that after the workshop staff members*used organizational theory to define 
problems and continued to rely on problem-solving techniques to develop 
solutions. Between the two surveys there were some significant changes. in 
the school's organizational patterns and levels of conflict. 
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' 
Introduction ‘ 


Recently, while skimming through a book about tropical fish, we 
stumbled on the statement: "When your fa6h get sick, something probably is 
" wrong with your aquarium." In that context, the statement seémed obvious. 
But it is seldom so obvious to those involved with social organizations 
or programs, who too often focus attention on individuals and ignore the 
possibility that the settings may be producing the particular problems 
(Caplan and Nelson, 1974). This individualistic bias is particularly 
evident in educational organizations. The roots of many problems in schools 


have been laid at the doorsteps of teaFhers, administrators, or students 


when, in fact, such problems have arisen from the nature of their -work 


A : 4 
situation. 
Sunshine High Schgol is a case in point. This case study of a survey- 


feedback intervention conducted with the staff provides evidence against 
the premise that “the roots of organizational problems inhere in individ- 
uals." The events at Sunshine support a more sociological interpretation: 
"when problems exist it is not the principal and faculty but the patterns 
of the sockal organization and interaction that need to be changed." The 
ability of the Sunshine staff to alter the nature of their work arrange- 
ments suggests another ayenue for improving school organizations. 

We became involved with Sunshine High by accident. We were interested 
_ingfield testing\ a version of the organizational development (OD) technique-- 
survey-feedback. Sunshine was a shall alternative high school with a staff 
caught up in what were defined initially as intense interpersonal and 
,philosophical conflicts. We and the Sunshine staff combined forces to use 
qurvey results to define problems more clearly, to develop and implement 
solutions. and to evaluate the results. On a more general level, we wanted 
to assess the feasibility of using our version of survey feedback to change: 


organizational patterns in schools. 


_ 11 this >aper we: first present the theoretical framework underlying the, 
survey-feedba:k approach. Second, we describe Sunshine High. and trace how 
the survey-feedback intervention unfolded there. Third, we assess the 
results: Did the intervention change Sunshine 's organizational patterns and 
improve the school? Finally, we discuss the implications of this case — 
study for future attempts at intervening in the social organizations of 
schools. \ 


The Theoretical Framework 


The Theory Behind the Approach ‘ ae 
’ Organizational development (OD) is a loosely defined field that ae \ 


incorporates a variety of activities that apply organizational theory .and 
knowledge to existing issues and problems in organizations. For some, OD is 
an art based on the use of prior experiences, wisdom, and pone | For 
others, OD is a science (or at least a quasi-science) that relies Weavily 
on’ organizational theory and research for the design and conduct of 
_interventions. 

Among those who take the “scientific” approach, two schools of thought a 
are predominant. One operates mainly from a social-psychological base 
(see, e.g., Argyris, 1964: Lewin, 1952: McGregor, 1960; and-Schmuck et 
al., 1972), and sees human relationships as the focal paint for organi - 
zational change. OD efforts derived ftom this perspective emphasig@e the 
human, interpersanat, and informal sige of organizational life. Organi- 
zational change is accomplished through building the personal skills of . > 
organization members, fostering collaborative norms, building interdependent 
working, relationships, improving approdches to problem-solving anf conflict 
resolution, fostering a supportive organizational climate, increasing the 
level of communication, or improving the nature of leadership (Friedlander 
and Brown, 1974). Change is thus stimulated and regulated through indi-. 
viduals qr small groups. : ‘ 

‘The second school of thought, operates in a more sociological tradition-- 
its theorists are often labeled "structuralists"~--that emphasizes the formal 
structure of organizations (Weber, 1947: Thompson, 1967; and Scott, 1975). 


The structuralists view organizations as complex systems where social struc- 


ture, goals, technology, and the environment interact and directly influence 
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one another. Their approach (called a "cont ingenty™ approach) emphasizes 
the importance of designing or changing one aspect of an organization 
to fit the others--in particular. changing aspects of the ‘formal structure 
to ack ommodate patterns or changes in the organizational technology or 
environment (Udy, 1965; Lawrence and Lorsch, -1967)- OD followers of this 
school emphasize tailoring formal patterns+-differentiation, collaboration, + 
and coordination--to meet the demand of increasingly sophisticated tech- 
nologies and turbulent environments. Changing formal roles’ and relation- 
ships (e.g., in the areas of evaluation; decision-making, and conflict 
resolution) is for them the key,'to adjust ing effectively to environmental or 
technological change. Structuralists view individuals and che diveosuel side 
of organizational life as elements that will follow the lead of structural 
change--and often as elements that serve as a barrier to designing structural 
forms best suited to an organization's needs. Change is thus stimulated and 


controlled through organizational structure. 


The Survey-Feedback Approach ” 


The approach used at Sunshine: drew heavily from Wyernctaratiaet theory 
and from the survey-feedback techniques used in other OD interventions 
(Miles et al., 1969° McElvan®y and Miles, 1971; iahevt: 1961; Schmuck, 1973; 
Coughlan et al., 1972: and’ Bowers, 19%). It sanelata of three main compo- 
nents’ (1) an underlying:conceptual framewdrk that views school organi- 
zations as complex, dynamic social systems; (2) a set of operations for the 


‘ ie ot ; ‘s ‘ . 
systematic acquisition of information about the organization's goals,/ 


informal patterns, formal’structure, technology, and environment; and (3) a 
» 3 


‘structured process in which organization members participate in collecting ° 
» 


information, learning organizational theory, defining problems, developing 
and implement ing strategies, and evaluating the results (sea Deal, 1975- 

Deal and Huguenin, 1975; ‘and Deal et al.. 1975). As noted, the underlying 
theory emphasizes the influence of the organizational context on individuals, 
rather than vice versa. The formal patterns of roles and relationships, and 
the processes used to coordinate or integrate individual efforts, are 
singled out for special attention. Survey feedback is a diagnostic tool 
designed be help eeeanteak fons tailor work arrangements to fit the "contin- 
gencies" of their unique situations. In a nutshell. survey feedback is an 
evaluation technique that combines theory, information, and participation to 


help organizations improve. \ 
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Under ideal conditions, survey feedback would unfold as follows: (1) 
a policy group, composed of members from important constituencies, would 
be formed to oversee the process: (2) initial interviews would be conducted 


(probably by an outside consuktant or team) to identify potehtial atrengths 


and weaknesses of the organization; (3) based on these interviews, and in 


close conjunction with the policy group. a survey instrument would be 
comstructed and administered to the entire organization or -a sample from it: 
(4) the results would be analyzed and summarized: (5) in a workshop format, 
members of the policy group and peer, groups (i.e., natural work groups such 
as administrative teams, counselors, or third-grade teachers) would be 
introduced to organizational theory (for the specific content see Deal et 
al., 1975) and would be trained in using systematic information and in 
developing problem-solving skills; (6) the survey results would be given to 
the policy group and peer groups, which would discuss them, define problem 
areas, and propase _— possible solutions for their immediate work setting; 
(7) a plan would be devetaped to implement the chosen strategies in a 
general scheme; and (8) the strategies would be evaiuated to see if the 
initial conditions had improved. 

In specifig stkoations:, the process would be modified and adapted to 
suit local conditions, needs, and resources. Despite local adaptations, the 
three central elements of the process would always be used: (1) information, 
(2) a shared organizational frame of reference, and (3) participation 
relying heavily on problem-solving and other group-process techniques. The 
survey-feedback design at Sunshine High School followed the core sequence, 
but was adapted considerably to fit the unique characteristics of the 
situation. 3 

ad = 
The Setting: Sunshine High School 

Sunshine High School an alternative school, is part of the public 
school system of a large California city. Sunshine has been in existence 
for three~years. Its approximately 75 students are drawn from throughout 
the city based on their dissatisfaction ‘with the regular school programs. 
The student population is balanced sexually and is fairly representative of 
the variaus ethnic and economic groups of the city. 

Sunshine has a staff of seven--a secretary and six teachers, one of 


whom is the head teacher. 
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‘ 
Collecting the Information 2 
Initial Contact toe 
7 t : 


The initial contact with Sunshine was a telephone call from the 
head teacher seeking help in solving a problem of intense personal and 
philosophical conflicts among the staff members. The head teacher requested 
assistaace in changing the staff Renepralacres or in helping to clarifywor , 
reconcile the staff's divergent values. The conversation sapautensthig 
between us and the head teacher but at many points the head teacher consulted 
with other staff members who evidently were sitting, as a group, around the 
telephone. Our response to their request for.assistance in changing people 
or their philosophies was "maybe those are only symptoms of underlying 
organizational problems." The head teacher and the staff were not Ronvinced, 
but agreed to have us visit to explain our approach in depth and to interview 
members of the staff to determine whether the survey feedback process could 
be of help. mo 

thé initial visit and interviews allowed us to draw some tentative 
conclusions. The school's organizational patterns appeared to be contributing 
to the staff conflicts, because the staff reported conflicting images of 
their roles, relationships, and patterns of interaction. As we left, we 
told them we thought survey-feedback might provide a needed and workable 
process for identifying and solving their recurrent problems. We also told 
them that we would not proceed unless they agreed unanimously to participate. 
In some respects, this consensus requirement was an additional barrier to a 
possible solution, since the staff had problems reaching consensus on 
anything. Finally after an intense meeting where one staff member reportedly 
"moved" that another be fired, after which the object of the motion tetali- 
ated in kind (both motions failing), the group decided to go ahead with - 
the -prucess. A contract was drawn up and sent to Sunshine School specifying 
that Sunshine would carry. 4 share of-the expense and elaborating the specific 
mutual obligations of our group and theirs. Specifically, they agreed 
to complete the survey instrument, to participate in a/two-day workshop, 
and to reimburse us for our time and travel. We agreed to analyze the 
_ questionnaires and to conduct the two-day workshop, in which we would 


present the results. 


1U 


The Survey 


We constructed a long survey instrument (30 pp.) to fit Sunghine's 
unique circumstances on.the basis of our initial interviews. Items were 
included to measure staff perceptions of the school's (1) community environ- 
ment, (2) educational goals, (3) instructional program, (4) informal norms 
and relationships, and (5) formal akrustuce and processes. The question- 
naires were sent to individual staff members, who responded independently 


and returned them before the summer recess. 


\ Preparing. for the Feedback Workshop 
Analysis of the Results 


During the summer months, we analyzed the questionnaires and summarized 
the results. The analysis confirmed our initial impressions that many of 
the staff's problems could be attributed to formal patterns of roles and 
relationships. Among other things, roles were unclear and often over~ 
lapped; the authority structure was flat, and authority was centered in the 
staff as a collective; individual images of the decision-making process 
conflicted; formal policies were non-existent; and meet ings were long, 
unstructured sessions at which decisions were sometimes reached but never 
implemented. Surprisingly, the staff's agreement on goals was high, and 
the informal patterns and norms encouraged free expression, collaboratjon, 
equal participation, and many other group attributes that by most stan- 


dards were "healthy." These results tended to-cast a new light on the 


problem as initially perceived by the staff. 


Unanticipated Problems 


” 


Once school resumed, we contacted the staff to schedule the feedback 
workshop. Several unanticipated problems immediately surfaced. First, thé 
school staff said they did not. have the money to carry their share of the |-,. 
financial load. Our response was that we would proceed anyway, hoping that 
‘they could eventually obtain the funds. Second, they were reluctant tio 
"spend the time” to hear about the survay results. We replied that we had 
all invested too much time to stop now. Third, they had become concerned 


about the nature of the feedback session. Would it involve "sensitivity 


\ 3 : ‘ae 
th tea training"? Were the results positive? Fourth, over the summer the school 


"4 had adopted a new instructional model fhat the staff believed might make all 
"12 their problems disappear. Eventually, after the first staff meetings showed 
that the old problems and conflicts persisted despite the new model. the 
staff agreed to proceed with the workshop. > : 
i ; In a memorandum prior ‘to the workshop we outlined the purposes: and 
activities of the proposed sessions, some specifications (it trad Yo be 1 
" held away from school with everyone attending), and some requests. for ¥ 
necessary materials (including large sheets of paper, an,overhead projector, 
. and other traditional "tools" of the OD trade). : ¢ : 


ere ij 
2 . . 


The Problems of Organizational CHan from a Nonrationdal Perspective ' ¢ 


s A week before ‘the workshop, we discussed our plans and our concern ? 


about the apparent ambivalence of the Sunshine staff with John Meyer, one jof 
our Environment for Teaching colleagues. es Ti biscteteh 
\ aspects of organizational life, arguing that, evaluation and attempts to 
clarify organizational structures and processes challenge and undermine 
existing organizational "myths" and "rituals" (see Meyer, 1975; Meyer and 
Rowan, 1976). In educational organizations, where procedures, goals, and 
outcames. are unclear and difficult to measure, “myths" and "rituals" play an 
important role in holding the organization together. Structural inesruened ons, 
because of their rational emphasis, their potential contribution to ne, 
their higher coordination casts, and their disruption of existing beliefs, 
will thus be avoided. Organizations enjoy being in the process of evaluation 
or participation in-OD projects, for this provides a political advantage in 
an environment that favors evaluation add that values organizational dave lop- 
ment: nonetheless, evaluation yesults will be avoided because of their 
potential to cat tienes existing myths and beliets. In this view, evaluation 
results are a direct Picea to Otganizational "survival. 
meyer t was AOE, At all; surprised at the ambivalent behavior of the 
Sunshine staff. Ae predicted that the existing ambivalence was only a 
prelude to fupthee attempts the staff would make to "protect" themselves 
from the sutvey. results. He anticipated that the staff would do the follow- 
ing: Uy fail to meet the conditions that had been satan lly established for 
the vorkshop:” (2) demean our status: and (3) sabotage the panlediets by 


nonattendance, gporadic¢ attendance, or selective inattention. Still / 
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- entrenched in our more rational viewpoint, we disputed these predictions; ! 
but we prepared a contingency plan in the event that. Meyer's predictions 


proved accurate. 
4 


ar os The Survey+Feedback Workshop 
“The First Day = , 
5." P ‘ 

We arrived early in the morning of the first day of the scheduled 
workshop ’ to find that none of our conditions had been met and that ‘the 
Fequested materiats had not been provided. In addition, we “were left dione 
for 45 watputes in- the school's basement while the staff went about routine 
tasks. Once assembled, several staff members complained of illness, and 
offered excuses for, ey they would miss various parts of the workshop. At 
our .obvious clumsiness in setting up the overhead projector--which finally 
arrived--one staff member observed, "I thought you Stanford people were 


supposed to be experts. Meyer's predictions were fast becoming a reality. 
We accordingly turned’ to our contingency plan. We began by having 
the staff list their concerns and expectations for the workshdp (purposes, - 


activities, and roles) while we listed ours. These lists (on butcher 


paper), were attached to the wall and compared to locate eae sgl 


the expectations of the two groups. Several*conflicts were readi apparent. 
The Sunshine staff expected us to be experts who would solve their problems 
for them. They also wanted to be free to leave at any time to deal with the 
daily problems of the school. These and other differing expectations were 
listed ona geparate sheet of butcher paper. We'all then selected a ‘ 
procedure for resolving these conflicts from among "consensus," "negotiation," 
"authority," and “majority rule." We all agreed ta proceed by consensus, but 
the two of us soon realized that the conflicts were in fact being decided by 
authority--ours. We shared our perceptions of this shift in the grpund . 
~ “utes: with the staff, but they unanimously agreed to proceed. 
- The conflicts were resolved, the purpose, roles, and activities were 
agreed upon, and the two-day agenda was laid out. The initial apprehension 
, seemed to dissipate, and the staff displayed a new level of conni tmens to the . 
workshop. At _this point we reviewed the various skills and procedures thaty’ 
had been ‘used in this initial session to make éxpectations come to ei 
surface and to: resolve conflicts. — -We then broke for lunch. a 
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- The workshop began aftér lunch, when we explained organizational 
© ° 


theory to the Sunshine staff so that they could see their problems from the 

. same viewpoint we hid and we could all operate from the same "world view." 
We began w with a simulation. A situation, called the iuiathibls Team, illus- 
trated the difficulties a group of teachers encounter when working together. 
The Sunshine staff was broken into two smaller groups, each of which. was 
‘asked to define the problem of the Impossible Team ‘and to. Suggest what might 
be-done to remedy its situation. tn each group, staff members quickly 
identified with the problem,’ projected their own situation onto the Impossible 
Team, defined its problem as personality and philosophical differences among” 
the Impossible Team members, and suggested that the problem could be solved 
by, among snes things, firing allythe teachers and hiring a new team, or 
“serewing the team idea and: going individual." 

Next, we introduced the concept of perspective and described how a frame 
of reference can determine what questions are asked, how problems are defined, 
what change strategies are ' proposed and selected, and how results are 
evaluated. An individualistic perspedtive- ~where people are the center of 
attention--was contrasted with an organizational perspective- ~where the 
setting or situation becomes the focal point. The third part of the perspec- 
tive building section of the workshop was a short lecture highlighting the 
five organizational subsystems--goals, technology, environment, informa! 
patterns, and formal structure--and ‘showing how they are interrelated. 
Highlighting the dynamics of organizations, the “hernia theory" of organi- 
zational change was introduced, showing how change in any ‘subsystem produces 
"bulges" in the others. We gave a number of examples, and then asked for 
questions and reactions. Two staff members' initially questioned the Validity 
of the framework, but- seemed reassured when we told them that the perspective * 
pt grounded in experience. as well as theory and tesearch. 

“After the theory session, -the two small groups returned to the Impossible 
Team simulation with the task of defining the Team s problems from both an 
organi zat ional and an individyalistic perspective. For each they were to... 
suggest appropriate stfategies ROGy Chas Now the definitions included 
stch elements as "lack of efficient. ‘decision-making structures;" "no standard 


" "no structore to’ provide for the coekistence of diverse 


set of policies, 
philosophies," and "lack of we} 1-defined evaluation mechanisms." Their 


solutions now envisioned changes in these structural elements. 
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b 
At this point in the workshop, the staff seemed clearly to dadavavat 
% the dstinction between the }wo frames of refertnce and were able to apply 
o- the organizational perspective to the hypothetical situation... The staff was... 
also int roduced to the specific skills of brainstorming and recording group , a a 
ideas. Each subgroyp also completed a short~group survey concerning their ° , 
participation in the- group process of dealing with the Impossible Team, , fp *e 
; The organizational perspective activity lasted approximately an ae . 
and a half. > 
es : Over the next half. hour we focused on the use of information. The main 
message was that one * perspective determines ‘the questions, but information @™ 
plays an febetant réle in determining ‘the answers. The stat discussed as a . 
group the advantages and disadvantages of various methods of acquiring 
,information: surveys, interviews, observations, and unobtrusive measures. 
We then gave a short presentation on how information:is summarized. Measurés 
of central. tendency and of dispersion, and statistics for measuring each, 
' were introduced and discussed. Additional information was provided about 
+ the intersretation and use of survey information. The two subgroups were 
then reconvened, and each computed a mean and a range of the three items on 
the group survey questionnaire and discussed what the results suggested 
about participation patterns in their group. The information session ‘ 
finished with an exercise on paraphrasing, emphasizing the various facets of 
communicating information and of giving and receiving feedback. ¢ 
PS At this point we moved from information gathering to what to do with 
it--problem solving. We gave a short presentation outlining the steps in a 
rational problem-solving sequence--problem identification and definition . | 
through the evaluation of tried solutions. For each step, several OD re ’ ‘ 


' techniques were introduced: force-field analysis and the delphi technique. , . 


(Schmuck et al., 1972) for defining problems; brainstorming for generating 
possible solutions; and the matrix and the organizational subsystems model 
(Deal and Rosaler, 1975) for selecting appropriate solutions. The staff was 
. initially concerned about the practicality of moving through these stages & 
for each school problem. We explained that, in some madiner, people go 
through these steps whenever a problem is*solved, even though the process 
may be intuitive or implicit. Moving through the full process systematically ae 
is time-consuming, of course, so we suggestes, that the complete process be 


“used only for specidl problems. 
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In the fourth substantive area covered we moved from the ee ee 
process itself to the special difficulties involved in using such an approach 
“Sa group situations. First we had-the staff play the game of broken ere 
imwhich group members must cooperate to put together four separate puzzles. 
) Hoth subgroups had difficulty in putting their squares together, and the 

game “thus highlighted some of .the difficulties the staff members reported in 
their day-to-day interaction. , After the \game, we asked them to comment 
oh the difficulties involved in solving problems as a group. Their list 
“included most of the generally accepted group pathologies: creating scape- 
“goats, unequal participation, status and power struggles, differing expecta- 
tions, avoidance of action in conflict situations, and the weaknesseg : 
ipherent in relying on only one decision-making strategy. As the list grew, 
the staff saw that it ineluded many of their own group problems. The head 
hieeoher asked how we solved problems in our own work setting, and we assured 
*him that the problems they had | identified were generat phenomena. This ; 
seemed. to make the staff feel more comfortable. 
At. the conclusion of the first day, we gave the staff members a form 
and asked them to evaluate the day's activities. On a scale of | (low) 


to 5 (high) the mean responses were as follows: 


workshop met stated goals 
were able to participate actively 
format was varied 4 
pacing and timing allowed you to comprehend 
the material . 
You became acquainted with new process skills 
You became familiar with an organizational . 
perspective 
You: are now acquainted with the usefulness and 


potential of survey information 3.86 


¢ The three things staff members listed as especially useful or enjoyable were 
(1) problem solving and the initial process of resolving the conflict 
between them and us, (2) learning the distinction between ans jndividualistic 
ahd organizatiqnal perspective, and (3) learning techniques . for discussion 
that developed a climate of openness. We asked the staft to summarize their 


workshop evaluations and present them to us at- the beginnjag of the second 


day's session, which was set to begin at 7 a.m. the next day. 
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Summary. ‘ 


The first day's beginnings shook our rationalistic views. For whatever 
reston, the initial situation was difficult, and the staff probably meant te 
sabotage the workshops as Meyer had predicted. By’bringing the conflicts 
and expectations of both sides to the surface and reconciling them, RILOURN y 

: we were able to clarify the workshop's or and activities, build 
a strong mitual comnitnent to the agenda, allay suspicions, and build 
a’sense of trust. This initial activity was the key to the day's success. 


‘The Second Day ( , ‘ ae 
The second day began quite differently from the first. We arrived 
to coffee, homemade coffee cake, and a well-dressed and chipper staff. 
The session began with the staff presenting to us their evaluation of the , 
previous day's workshop. We discussed these results da tried to use them | | 
as a basis of suggestions for improving the second tae’ 8 agenda. on only - 4 
red confBict arose because they wanted only to hear and discuss the 7 
results, whereas we wanted them to move beyond the results into defining ~ 
problems and developing some potential solutions. (This again substan- 
§.: Meyer's prediction.) They finally agreed to push toward the develop- 
ment of specific otrategies. : . 
Once the day's agenda was set, the staff broke for a conference with 
the parents of a student who had been expelled. (This break in the program 
had been agreed upon beforehand.) | Lacking any explicit policy concerning ’ 
expulsion, and disagreeing among themselves, the staff went through a tense ‘ 


and chaotic meeting with the parents. ,They finally took a vote to determine 


whether or not the seule would be reinstated. When the staff returned 
to our session, we attempted to analyze the meeting from an organizational 
perspective. The staff avoided what we saw as the central issues--name ly, 
the lack of a prearranged policy, and the resulting use of majority rule 
to decide important school issues. = : 

The workshop then shifted to the actual survey resylts. We first 
reviewed tha process of summarizing information and the. two important : J 


dimensions of the data we were to peesent>-cenkesl.; tendency, and dispersion 


or agreenent. We then olewentea results in the area of* satisfaction and . = - 
effectiveness, which gave them a chance to become fami tiar with the feedback 


process. We then presented the survey results for-each organizational ‘ 


ce 
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subsystem. The results, their reactions, the process we went through, and 
the resulting definktion of pr@lem and solution are summarized below. 

Goals. The results in ike area phowed substantial agreement. In 
* 7 discussing the problem, the group-felt strongly that the emphasis of indi- 
, S vi dpe} goals and their level of anna: might have changed over the 

summer. They decided to readminister thé ge! portion of the survey. 


nformal atterns. Contrary to théPinfitial perceptions of the staff, 


ae ten out\of twelve areas of general atmosphere in the schogl indicated a 


positive nterpersonal, climate. The,staff accepted these data; thus no ; 
. problem Seenpttene or solution was necessary in this area. ? 
see Formal structure. * This area‘was subdivided into five components: . 


meetings and climate, policies, role differentiation, involvement in decision 

. making and: authority relationships, and evaluation and interdependence. The 
staff teported the interpersonal climate of meetings as relatjvely sound, 
but their satisfaction with meetings was fairly low; the problem-solving 
aranave was fragmented, particularly in the implementation and evaluation of 
decisions. ° The staff broke into two subgroups to consider this protien and 
then returned to the large group, wherg two factions quickly emerged: those 
who wanted to improve meetings by making them more structured, and those who 
wanted to improve meetings by providing staff training in communication 
skills. The two. positions were‘confronted by using a fishbowl technique. 
Through an intense discussion, the two spokespersons reached a resolution in 

‘which they mutually decided to emphasize restructuring the meetings. Yet 

when we attempted to commit the agreement to paper, they recanted by saying 
they thought it was just a practice session. Nevertheless, the group 

\ eventually reached consensus on three probFem areas: failure to rely on a 


variety of methods of decision-making in meetings; reliance on ‘personalities 


and emotions in reaching decisions; and lack of equitable consideration of 
* all input. $ 
The strategies chosen to improve the meetings were as follows: each 
agenda item should include a recommended method of decision-making; when 
; any suggestion’ was made the initiator should present both the pros and the 
gons; the staff should work on communication skills; any major agenda item 
should be circulated one week in advance to obtain full consideration of the . 


various opinions held by staff members. 
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The results indicated that Sunshine School lacked policies in nearly 
every) area. Thé group used a force-field analysis to analyze this problem, 
identifying the forces that were operating both for and against the develop- 
ment jof schoolwide policy's The earlier parents’ meeting ‘was cited as Se 
an example of the consequences flowing from this lack of policy. We demon- 
strated a matrix approach’to select from some alternative strategies a means ‘ : 
of developing schoolwide agreements (source). The group agreed to devote 
one staff meeting to going through the matrix as a wa¥ of identifying 
a solution to the school's low level o licy. 

The survey results showed that the perceived distribution of responsi- 
bilities among the various roles produced a number of overlaps and oftén left 
importgnt areas outside anyone's jurisdiction. They staff felt that over the 
. Summer the adoption of their new instructional model probably had resolved_ oe 
this problem... They’ decided, however, to readminister this-.part of a 
questionnaire, too, to test this assumption systematically. 

/ The survey results showed, a relatively flat distribution of authority as 
measured by the extent of | involvement in decision-making across individuals 
and groups. This vas bieed ‘on a five-point scale from "would not. be 


involved" to "must approve." 


The staff aw a group was: perceived as having 
the highest Lewes of authority over a number of issues; Pe authority of the 
head teacher vas lower and nearly equivalent that of the atudents. Most 
- importantly, TO i ae there was little agreendat about how these various 
individuals or “grdups were actually involved in decision-making. At times, , 
in fact, the pattern appeared to be Random. Thege tesults quickly produced 
strong staff reaction: there were accusations of Sisunderstood questions, 
people not telling the truth, the secketiary not knowing what went on and 
therefore skewing ne results. The staf requested the actual breakdown of 
_the ‘results and agreed to go over each decision area in one of their meetings 
to see if they could discover the basis for their disagreéhent. ad bd 
We quickly presented results on evaluation and interdgpendence. The 
staff's ‘perception ot evaluation processes indicated that ‘students were 
most significantly involved in the evaluation of the staff and- that other 
- staff members and bg head teacher were less prominent. 
Thegdiscussion of the survey results in the areas of goals and "formal 
structures lasted through lunch’ and into the early sfvetnoen. Because of 
time constraints (we had to catch a plane) we moved Setckly through the 


results” inp the’ remaining areas. ‘ s 


e 
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Instruction. We reviewed the instructional program at Sunshine, 
Noting that the staff perceptions consistently indicated fairly complex 
instructional patterns. _ : 
$ : Environment. The community environment at Sunshine was perceived 
as fairly passive. The staff perceptions.of the community's educational 
expectations are roughly equivalent to their own. The staff decided that 
perhaps’ a survey of the community's expectations might’ be helpful. 

After the staff had defined problems in each of these subsystems, 
focusing in particular oh formal structure, we raised questibns about 
how each strategy might affect other aspects of the savanna On the 

_ : basis of this discugsion, the group decided against administering the ~ 
parent survey because they felt that to activate the community might overwhelm 
the staff at a ‘critical point in the school's devélopment. The parent 

_ survey was thus tabled. 

The final activity of the workshop focused on future, relationships 
and the need to assesé the effects of the workshop. The staff agreed to 
follow-up visits. The final evaluation showed a high level of staff satisfac- 
my - tion with the second day's workshop--on eight items the mean response was 
well above 4.5. The staff's overall evaluation of the workshop (based’ again 
on al to 5 scale) was as follows: 
' 7 . Usefulness . 4.8 7 
; Quality 4.8 
Enjoyment ; 4.8 


i ‘ Achievement of original goals é 4.6 “ 


Summary 


Though pieased with the way the workshop had gone and with the commit- 
ment and positive reaction of the staff, we ended the two-day session with 
several concerns. First, the process had proved more difficult than we 
had initially expected. Second, because of time constraints we had skimmed 
over many important issues. Third, though the staff had diligently attempted 
to define problems, their solutions were often "let's readminister the 
questionnaire" or "we'll take that up later"; to some extent, the session 
had let the staff "off the hook." We questioned whether our reluctance to 


be cast in the role of outside experts kept us from pushing the staff toward 


" the selection of strategies for change. Fourth, and most important, we 
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wondered whether the. concepts and skills presented during the workshop 
~ would "take hold" and whether they would be used by the Sunshine staff to 
help define and solve their ‘problems. - 


¢ 


The Impact of Survey Feedback at Sunshine 


At: the end of the workshop, the Sunshine staff made two commitments: 

q) to-allow us to observe at the school and interview each staff member at 
least once a month, ‘and (2) to allow us to readminister selected portions 

of the initial questionnaire at the end of the: school year in June. This 
was designed to help us determine what impact /the survey~feedback process 
had at Sunshine. a ‘ 

The Observations and interviews were to help us détermine what aspects, 
of our epnroser (organizational theory, the use of information, and problem- — 
solving techniques) continued beyond the workshop or became part of the. 
Sunshine staff's daily operation (i.e., were implemented). Readministering 
»parts of the questionnaire was to help us determine the actual changes | 
that occurred in Sunshine's organization: goals, formal structure, tedh- 
nology, informal patterns, and the relationship between the school and the. 
community environment. Given our preliminary diagnosis (which fosused 
attention on Sunshine's structural patterns as the cause of many of their 
organizati6nal problems--long. meetings, excessive conflict, low morale, and 
interpersonal warfare), we wondered whether the staff would alter these 
patterns over time. And if these patterns were altered, would that result 
in an alleviation of the original qroblems? ° 


ie 
» 


Implementation of Survey~Feedback Components , 4 
We were ikterested in the extent to which the three facets of the 
survey-feedback process--reliance on an organizational perspective, use of 

systematic’ ‘information, and use of problem-solving techniques--became an 
integral part of Sunshine School following the workshop., Our observations 
and interviews revealed that the staff continued to use the organizational 
perspective in approaching issues and problems. This change was perhaps % .! . 
the most significant.’ The staff began to define their problems and generate : 
solutions in ayn that were more organizational than ‘interpersonal. Roles \ 


replaced personalities as the target of criticism; redefining roles and 
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rapenetntiedns became the preferred strategy to changing people or 
engaging in interpersonal warfare. In response to problems, structural 
solutions were often offered, tried, and evaluated. For example, when the 
need to acquire ,additional community resources arose, the staff proposed the 
following "solutions": redefine one staff role to focus solely on this task; 
redefine all staff roles to include a part of this-task; or rdtate this 
responsibility among the staff. The solution agreed upon was to have gne ¢ 
staff men er take on this task in addition to his/her regular role, while the - 
other ma members would assume shoe responsibilities displaced by this new 
. fole on a rotating basis. 

Occasionally the staff used the Sieinbeaioial Pease of veGeneace as 
a new weapon for personal attack and abuse. Yet, conversely, in a situation 
where a new responsibility was assumed by a staff member and problems arose, aw 
the staff blamed the lack of specificity in the role itself rather than the os eed 
person. When a 1 question arose over the distribution of responsibilities, 
the staff undertoofs systematic accounting of how they spent their day. 
This replaced the accusations and testimonials they might have *relied on a year 
earlier. Thus, overall, the Sunshine staff continued to use the organiza- 
tional perspective to define and solve problems long after the workshop , 
ended. ks : 

The Sunshine staff did not continue to rely on systematic information as 
heavily as we had hoped. .For example, they elected not to survey the’ stu- 
dents or parents in response to a problem. However, they did readminister a 
revised version of the goal section of the original gurvey, the results of 
which were analyzed and interpreted in a staff meeting. ; 

And as an unobtrusive measure of their faith in objective’ "data," 
the staff was quite amenable to allowing’ another consultant to assess the 
implementation of their new instructional model. They felt the information 
they would receive as a result would help ddenti fy areas where they might 
improve. The staff continued to use the problem-solwing techniques in‘a 
variety of ways during staff meetings. The use of a facilitator and a " 
version of delphi technique--whereby all sides of an issue could be aired 
prior to making the decision--were incorporated into the formal structure of 
staff meetings. The "matrix" technique was used often, while force-field 
analysis, fishbowl, and group memory techniques were relied on less frequently. 
Nonetheless, all of the techniques seemed to provide the staff with a much- 


- needed repertoire of tactics for overcoming their normal impassés. : 
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Changes in Sunshine School's Organization 
Our analysis focused on the changes in Sunshine's organization between 
the first and second surveys, with the workshop (among other variables) as an 


intervening event. The major focus was on the extent of change over time - 


in various organizational subsystems of the school organization: goals, : 
informal patterns, formal structure, instructional practices, and environment. * ° 
Formal structure was further broken down into role differentiation, inter-* ae 


dependence, and coordination. We also compared staff perceptions of con- 
flict, effectiveness, and satisfaction at the two points in time. ' 
The results of the two staff questionnaires were compared using measures ~ 


of central tendency (médn) and level of. disagreement (standard deviation) 


of the responses. Where appropriate, wanted the nonparametric Wilcoxin t 
Matched-Pairs Signed Rank test to determiné the statistical significance of 

changes between the two times. Where the Wilcoxin teét was not appropriate, i 
we regarded a change of -5 dr more (on a tivxcn tit lenate’ as significant and . 


a change of. less than .5 in either direction as an indication of no change 
between time 1 and time 2. The standard deviation is used throughout as ie 
indicator of the level of disagreement among staff members for particular 
vitéms. The higher the standard deviation, the greater the disagreement. ° 
Sunshine staff members ranked thirteen goals in order of importance 
on the two questionnairés. The position of six did not change between time 
1 and time 2: experimenting with new teaching methods; allowing students to 
take responsibility for their own learning; teaching basic skills; fostering 
personal growth; encouraging creative thinking; and evaluating student - . 
progress according to strict, uniform standards. Four goals had lower overall 
importance at time 2 than at time 1 (goals in areas primarily concerned with 
particular categories of students, such as the gifted or the disadvantaged, 
and with classroom discipline), and three goals greater (covering curriculum 
requirements, developing close teacher-student relationships, and exploring a 
wide range of career options). The relative importance of the various goals gp 
remained the same for nine of the thirteen goals. In.three, areas, agreement 
among otaff members deceeuend. th only one area. did staff members agree 7 “ 
,/more at the second administration of the questionnaire. 
To assess informal patterns at Sunshine, we asked staff members ‘to 


‘indicate how frequently the general atmosphere of the school displayed twelve é 


ou | i 
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characteristics. These characteristics have been used in previous work to 
indicate a positive interpersonal climate (Schmuck et al., 1972). Responses 
on a five-point scale’ were from "Always" (5) to "Almost never" (1). At the 
time of the first survey, ten of twelve areas had means of 3.0 ("Fairly J 
often") or higher. Data from:the_second survey confirmed this relatively. 
healthy interpersonal climate. Nine of ‘tf twelve areas consistently ner y 
tained a mean of over 3.0, gnd the overall composite ranking was ites 

‘We assessed changes in the formal structure of Sunshine School in three 
main areas: differentiation among traff roles; collaboration or interdepend- 
ence among staff members; and various aspects of coordination, including 
decision-making, evaluation, and formal policies and meetings. ; 

We asked staff members how much responsibility they perceived themselves 
as having in different areas. The roles of the Sunshine staff became more 
differentiated between-the two surveys. .Internal responsibilities were more 
adequately covered with fewer staff members reporting overlapping responsi- 
bilities. But in external areas connecting the school with its environment , 
such as “involving parents," staff members reported similar levels of respon- 
sibility at time 2. 

Interdependence gmong staff members increased in three areas surveyed: 
sharing materials, taking other staff members into account across a variety ° 


of tasks, and depending on each other. Table 1 reports these results (all 


- . . * - . a 
TABLE 1 ‘ 


Mean Responses on Staff Interdependence r 


ry — 


Area of Interdependence “Time 1 Time 2 

. at . . r * 
Sharing materials , -Qal 4.8 
Taking other staff members into P - 
account (across a variety of tasks) 2.8 3.4 
Depending on other (individual) , . ‘ 4 
staff members. ; Dail 3.6 4 

; ‘ 
* 
p = .025 ; 
Disagreement (standard deviation) ~ 1.33 094 


. 
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_based onf five-point scales, with 5 indicating hikhest interdependence) PT ae 


well as he agreement among the seven staff reports. As shown, ua Sears did 


-interdepehdence among staff members increase significantly, their agree- 


ment also{ rose substantially. POF yd 
-The nyolvemeit pf the various .actord 0 or groups. across a range, of, - 


decision areas changed between the two. surveys, as shown in, Table oy The 


“méans are. based on a fiveSpoint scale, 5 indicating the highest level of : 


involvement in decision-making ("Must ‘approve [or disapprove} the decisions | 
of others"). As Table 2 shows, the involvement of various individdule 
in decision-making did not change substantially. The differences between 


the involvement of the highest and, lowest individuals or groups decreased-- 


“that is, the authority patterns became even more flat at time 2. "Individual | 


‘teachers"' surpassed the decision involvement of the ead teacher" the second 


time. "Parents and community" was the only group reported by the staff to 


be more involved in Sunshine's decisions at the time of the second survey. 


. 


TABLE 2 


Mean Responses on Involvement in Decision-Making 
, 


* Actor or Group Time 1 Time 2 
‘District office 2.2 21 
Head teacher ; ; 3.7 3.1 
Staff ds 3 4.2 6: « 

Students ~ 3.2 2.7 
* Individual teachers 3.6 ~ 3.6 
Parent@{community groups 2.2 2.4 
‘Disagreement (standard deviation) «° 1.0 «1 


Evaluation patterns at Sunshine were assessed by asking all staff 
members to indicate the frequency, fairness, and importance of evaluations 
from five sources. Table 3 compares the aggregated staff responses at both 
times. For frequency and fdirness, the comparison is based on the mean 
(five-point scale; 5="Very/ frequent" or "Extremely fair"). For importance, 


the values of the varioug evaluators are based on a five-point “ranking 


(1="Most important"). 


| , 7 "Mean Responses on Frequency. Fairness, ¢nd 
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TABLE 3 


Importance of Bvaduabions 


. 


ee, . - Frequency 4 Fairness Ranking on Importance 

’ Evaluator - Ti T2 Tl T2 Tl : T2 ° 
Head teacher 2.4 2.2 5.0 \3.8 3 2.5 
~Orher staff | 2.6 3.0 4.4 3.8 2 2.5 
Students 4.3 3.5 4.6 4.2 1 i. 
Parents ee 1.9 2.4 4.2 4.2 4 4 
District offi¢e 1,5 1.3 3.7 3.5 5 5 

* i : 


Disagreement ; . 
\(standard 4 
deviation) — 


. ¥ 
The most striking change occurred“in the perceived fairness of evalu- 


ation. All sources, with the. exception of parents, were perceived as less'', 
fair’at the time of the second evaluation.: Frequency of evaluation remained 
relatively stable. The staff reported ieee Frenuaut student evaluations 


and more frequent parent. evaluations. The frequency of the evaluations «of 


other staff members showed an increase which fell just short of the .5 cut- net 


off point. The rankings of various evaluators based on their percéived 


importance also remained stable ‘between the two surveys, except for the 
slight change in the importance of the head teacher and the staff as a whole. 

We ‘assessed sixteen categories” ‘of formal, policies at aunehiipes For 
comparative purposes, the sixteen’ fategories were grouped into Sour broad 
areas: policies focusing’ on individual classrooms’, policies governing the 
whole school, policies governing staff meetings, and policies pertaining to 
the school's environment. The means .for time 1 and time 2 ‘(based on a- 


th¥ee-point scale, with 3 representing "Detailed,’ Wepiteie policy") ’ ‘are shown’ 
| ’ 


in Table 4. , ; sy 
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Policies on staff meetings became substantially more formalized between 
the two surveys. Although policy changes in the three other areas-were not 
statistically significant, the trend in each case was toward the direction of 


increased formalization. = 
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a ee a ei namenenemencnatenesnar Piantemyecsptewentnciheneiting 
e ete is “Important. ‘to note the shift in disagreement a staff members. a 


a 


e 


» 


Mean Responses on Explicitness of Policy 


Formal Policy Area gine 1 Time 2 


ee 
Classroom policies o> 1.6." 2.0 
* . ° Poa t 2 7 
Schoolwide: policies - ‘ "e 21 2.4 
i .. . ~ . pore 
- Policies governing, staff meetings 2. « wl” hy “ley 2.9" 
Policies regarding the environment : " “$2 ~ 2.9 - Pa 
+ . = . x 
‘ ° ¥ 
* . 
Pp =,.01 ° ° . 
F » Disagreement (standard deviation) - 1.3 oT 


« 
- 


over the extent of overall policy from a etandard deviation of 1.3 to .?. 

In fourteen of sixteen areas disagreement decreased. In no instance did 
~ etaff disagreement over the extent of policy go up. Not only did Sunshine's 
policies become more formal, but the staff perceived this shift uniformly. 

At the time of the first survey, the staff reported holding two-hour | 

meetings daily (on average). The second survey shoved that ‘the frequency of 
seaff meetings had dropped to only one two-hour session per week (on average). ~ 
Questionnaire items dealing with meetings fell into three areas:. formal , 
problem-solving processes, interpersonal climate, and satisfaction with - 
meetings. An ideal response to.each item was developed by having two ~ 
‘independent judges select the Tesgonses that would characterize good geetings.” 
The difference between the mean fesponse of Sunshine's staff and the -ideal ‘ 
was tabulated. A difference of zero représented a perfect score. The 


\ 

“examples of a specific item in each category and “ideal” responses are 
as follows. 
. Problem-solving processes: “Decisions are often left vague as to what 
they are, and who will carry them out" (Almost never), 

“Interpersonal climate: “People are _sixatd to be openly critical. or make 
good objections” (Almost never), — 

Satisfaction: "The results of the ssihitas ‘are ‘worth the time" (Usually). 


* 


. 
. . 5 
° 
° 
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lower the number, the less the. deviation’ from this ideal and the better 


‘ the score. A comparison of the extent to which the problem-solving pro-. 


cesses, interpersonal climate, and staff satisfaction with meetings matched 


the ideal at both time periods is shown in Table 5. 


L P 
* 7 > 
. ‘ TABLE 5 
‘ o7~ 4, 
e Extent to Which Meetings and Climate Deviated from 
a the Ideal in Both Time Periods 
Area : Time 1. “Time 2 
i /~ ee an ee ee eg ee . 
h Problem-solving processes ; 1.7 1.1 
= Interpersonal climate 1.5 1.6 ; 
: sattefacttoe———* 21.0 1 
* ae) A 
p= 05 


‘ Disagreement (standard deviation) 85 . 88 


. 


As \yown, problem-solving processes reported to be employed in meetings 
changed significantly (between the two surveys. At time 2, Sunshine's meetings 
more closely matched “ideal problem-solving criteria than at time 1. The 
interpersonal climate of staff meetings remained about the same, but staff 
satisfaction with meetings increased significantly (using the .5 cutoff 
point: there were too few items to use the Wilcoxin test). 

In most areas, instructional practices did not change significantly 
between the tBo surveys. However, these changes did occur: student autonomy 
increased, teacher-student contact in personal and vocational areas increased, 
and staff members reported relying more heavily on evaluation techniques. 

Staff perceptions of the parent-community educational emphasis changed 
more than did their perceptions of their own existing schoolwide goals. 
According to the staff fc time 2, the parents and the community placed less 
emphasis on maintaining classroom discipline, covering curriculum require- 


ments, evaluating Co to uniform standards, increasing learning oppor- 
be ‘ 


‘tunities for the gifted and disadvantaged, and increasing the percentage of 


college-bound students. More emphasis was reportedly given to encouraging 
creative thinking, encouraging students to take responsibility for their own 
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learning. fostering personal growth, and exploring a wide range of career 
options. 
The actual number of school-combunity connections decreased between 
the two surveys, but there was an increase in formal connections and in 
the presence of parent volunteers in the school. “The staff's perception of 
environmental support remained relatively stable, although their perception 
am of "passive opposition by parents" ineveaved*ecunuhats 
Schoolwide conflict decreased between time | and time 2 from 2.3 to 1.8 
(based on a five-point scale with 5 representing "A great deal"). This 
- change is significant at the .025 level using the Wilcoxin test. Disagree- 
‘ment over this decrease in conflict dropped from a standard deviation of .7 
to a standard deviation of .5.° 
ere was no appreciable difference in perceived effectiveness of staff 


Sieereners __member in_any of the four areas-~achieving basic skills, promoting personal — 
growth, maintaining staff morale, and maintaining community support. 
All six areas in which satisfaction was assessed--school, students, 
= working relationships with other teachers, occupation, parents, and district 
' of fjea--ghowed an upward trend. However, based on the Wilcoxin test, none of 


these differences was statistically significant. 
7 ad 


Summary 

The three main emphases of survey feedback--an organizetional approach 
to problems, the use of information about the school, and the use of problem- 
solving techniques--were -reflected in Sunshine High School's operations 
after this two-day workshop. The staff emphasized structural causes of 
problems and attempted to change roles, relationships, and processes rather 
than each other. They used a variety of problem-solving techniques in 
meetings, and to a lesser degree gathered intoraakton as an aid to their 
problem-solving activities. Between the two surveys Sunshine High School | 
changed in the following ways. The emphasis assigned to educational goals 
shifted, but without a discernible pattern except for the increased emphasis 
placed on vocational-career plans of students. Instructional: practices © - 
changed to accommodate more. student participation in instructional decisions, 
more student-faculty intefaction over career and vocational areas (paralleling 
* the shift {n goals), and more systematic and formal evaluation procedures. 


For the most part, Sunshine opened itself to more input from the community, 


~ sat atisfacti 1on increased. . 


‘ ‘ 


formalized connections with the community, and involved more adults in the 
instructional process. And perhaps ag a result the staff modified their 
initial impressiotis about what parents and the community expected Sunshine to 
accomplish. : 

Structural changes in Sunshine were especially dramatic. Staff roles 
became more clearly differentiated, interdependence among staff members 
increased, the initial reliance on poorly organized and t-ime-consuming formal 3 
meetings to coordinate individual efforts was réplaced by a more diversified |. 
approach.’ Explicit policies and better organized staff meetings were devel- 
oped. The role of stude s in evaluation was augmented to include input from 
parents and other staff bers, although the perceived fairness of evaluations 
decreased. Whether as a result of these changes or not, conflict at Sunshine 


decreased aipoi fisantly betweén the two partons, and the level of abate 


~ seen de . — — ss 


Inferpretation 


We would like to claim that survey feedback+rand the continued presence 
of its three basic components at Sunshine after the two-day workshop--was 
linked to the changes in Sunshine High's organizational patterns. The 
results are consistent with the basic theoretical assumptions underlying the 
process. Survey feedback is a technique designed to assist people in modi- 
fying-work arrangements to fit their unique circumstances. | Once work arrange- 
ments "fit" such circumstances as technology, environment, and human resources, 
attitudes, and skills, then the theory postulates that the organizations 
should be more effective. - At Sunshine, work arrangements did change--as did 
levels of conflict and satisfaction. The central question is whether the 
organizational and “effectiveness” changes were linked and, if so, whether 
aurwy, feedback caused these changes; We would be reluctant to push the 
claim that survey feedback produced the changes at Sunshine unless (1) we can 
rule out the posaibility that some other intervening events had some effects, 


and (2) we can’ explain the changes theoretically. 


Intervening Events °F : 


Let us look at the factors that may have influenced or produced changes 


at Sunshine. 


. 
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Time. Over time, a staff can be expected to'learn on its own from 
successes and mistakes. The first survey was conducted at the end of one > 
school year; the second was conducted at the end of another. The, changes in 
organizational arrangements might therefore have been a pushes of “organi- 
zational learning" over time. 

A_change in physical plant. In November of the second school year 
the school moved from an abandoned elementary-school building to a new 
building. Sunshine was now in a new external environment, more isolated 
from its immediate surroundings than formerly. The move also produced a 
change in the ifepenal environment, making staff members physically more 
autonomous than they had been in the old building. Each staff member now 


had an individual classroom with ‘a glass-enclosed office. 


The adoption of a curriculum model. Between the two surveys, Sunshine 


pana Ce 


model."Part of a larger experimental effort, the 


——adopted-a-new curricul ; 
model encouraged experience-based learning (in which students spent consider- 
able time working with resource people in the community), teacher-student 
“tutorjals (designed mainly to assess learning goals and evaluate progress), ’ 
and the assignment of staff members to varied roles as tesource teachers, ~ 
basic skills teachers, admini8trators, community liaison personnel, and 
secretaries, and a common set of instructional materials. 

. Theoretically, any of these events may have contributed to the changes 

in Sunshine's work arrangements." Practically, however, these influences 

did not appear to be high ly associated with the observed changes for three 

reasons. First, the Sunshine staff ‘found paenioe from experience somewhat 

difficult--for example, little “learning” occurred between the June survey 

and the Octdber sirvey~feadback workshop even though the staff had had some 

opportunity to evolve toward more effective practices. In October, at least, 

the problems ‘of the previous year were unchanged. Second, the ney physical 
location encouraged autonomy rather than interdependence. Although the 
physical separation may have led to less conflict, it aiay also have been 
expected to reduce interdependence, which it did not do, Third, the new 
curriculua model was never fully adopted by the school; rather the staff 

picked bite and pieces from the prescribed "ideal." By the end of the year 

the staff had decided‘to abandon the model as originally envisioned alto- 

gether. More than anything else, Sunshine's short-lived experieite with this 
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curriculum model could have confounded our results--particularly in the 
changes noted in the staff's interdependence around curricular materials. 

But from the observations and interviews conducted after the workshop, we have 
considerable confidence that neither the new curriculum model nor the other 
changes over time were significant influences on the changes in formal work 


relationships observed in Sunshine between the two Wime periods. 


The Changes Explained Theoretically 


How eae” we ee the ceigts in Sunshine's organizational patterns 
between the two gurveys? . 
Initially, tthe ‘formal structure of roles and responsibilities at 
Sunshine was a primary source of problems. The assignment of roles and 
responsibilities ¢ to individual staff members was unclear. For the most S 
part staff members did not depend on one another to carry. out their indi- 
vidual tesponsibilities. On schoolwide issues and matters involving indi- 
vidual students, however, .staff members were forced to collaborate andcoordi-~ 
nate their efforts. ; 
Coordination can be accomplished in various ways: ~ by assigning authority, 
by setting policies, by coordinating roles, by informal interaction, and by 
holding formal meetings. The Sunshine staff had selected and emphasized only 
one-~formal meetings. These meetings were held frequently, were poorly 
structured, and usually resulted in nondecisions or decisions that were never 
implemented. , Decisions thus recycled to the meetings as new problems to 
be solved. The meetings became arenas in which personality and philosophical 
differences became the central focus of staff: delitgrations. Unwilling to 
grant ‘authority, develop policies, assign temporary coordinating roles, or : 
even to interact informally, the staff had unwittingly designed a structure 
that was working against them rather than for them. But the cause of the 
difficulties was attributed to individuals rather than to this structure. 
The organizational perspective of the survey-feedback process provided 
a new way of viewing these problems. The survey results provided a "mirror" 
in which the school's organizational patterns could, be viewed, and the problem- 
solving skills and approaches used by fre consultants provided goth a role 


. model and a repertoire of techniques foke dealing with problems in a systematic 
. ws e 


way. : . 32 . 
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The "gestalt" of the two-day workshop--the theory, survey résult’s, 
and group~-process skil4s--provided the staff with some alternative directions. 
Attention was turned from individual personalities to work arrangements. 
Wittingly or not, the staff clarified various aspects of their situation, 
developed some policies, and assigned more structure to meetings. The 
history ofthe school prevented the assignment af sddtetoual authority 
to the head teacher, but the selection of other coordinating mechanisms 
allowed the staff to unite their efforts using forms more suitable to their 
unique situation. 
Speculat‘ing still more about the causa] patterns, we suggest that 


" improved coordination made possible the increased interdependence, the 


reduced conflict, and the slightly higher morale of the staff. Although there 
_is no way to document: these linkages, theory (Thompson,—1967;—Lawrence—and 


ee 


Lorsch, 1967) and our fieldwork make such an interpretation ‘persuasive. 


What Aspects of Survey Feedback Worked? 


Assuming that the survey feedback process was linked to the changes 
in Sunshine organizational patterns, which aspect or aspects of the process 
produced the changes? Survey feedback consists of three elements: theory, . 
‘information, and prébled-solving skills’. Was. one of the three sive puégot 
than the others? ; 
At this time it is impossible to separate the effects of the three 
aspects of survey feedback. Our fol low-up visits suggested that the staff 
at Sunshine.were approaching their problems in new ways after. the workshop. 
They were defining problems organizationally rather than jin terms of indi- % 
vidual persona] ities; they were using problem-solving skills in meetings; 
and to a lesser degree they continued to use the survey results and to 
follow through on the strategies identified in the initial workshop. In 
comb inat ion,, the three elements of survey nels produced a new “orien- 
tation" on the part of the Sunshine staff, providing them an expanded set 
of options for responding to problems. Over time, we believe, these responses 
accumulated to bring about the organizational changes observed between the: 
two suryeys. But it is impossible to specify which elements had what effect. 
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Conclusions and Implications 


We this effort with 


conviction that many of the problems and 


‘conflicts in schools are the product of poorly designed organizations 


rather than inadequate, incompetent, or poorly motivated teachers, adminis- 
trators, or students. Althpugh Sunshine High School is a small; unique 


organization, we believe that many of the patterns we observed there exist in 


many educational organiz4tions. 


+s 


We were also convinced that teachers and administrators, given the 


appropriate tools, would be able to modify organizational patterns so as 


* to improve thé quality of their work situation and thus their overall 
effectiveness. Although the entire survey-feedback process wag,field tested 
in only one instance, we believe that the evidence of its impact is convincing 

lpia OEY, ONE LOSES! eve cnat_s yvidence of 1! CE 18 CONVINCES mee 


_ and that it has potential for improving organizations. Blake and Mouton, in 
their recent hook Consultation, argue that the most promising interventions 
eee -.. of the futare are those ive emphasize theory and principles (Blake and 
Mouton, 1976). In our judgment the most powerful aspect of survey feedback 
is the theoretical perspective “that focuses attention on organizational 
° strugtures and processes rather than solely on individual attributes and 
motivations. Future research in organizational change wo':ld do well to test 
s further the potential of the survey-feedback approach and attempt to isolate 


. f 


the effects of the three separate core components. <a 


But despite this optimism, the ambivalence of Sunshine School in the 
beginning of our work, and the work of Meyer (1975) and Meyer and Rowan 
(1975, 1976), has caused us to reexamine the assumptions of rationality 
underlying the survey-feedback approach. In subsequent work, we will 
incorporate more "nonrational" ideas into the theoretical principles’ we 
attempt to reach as part of an organizational perspective, including the 

’ benefits to be derived from "myth," "ritual," a structural looseness, and 
the possibility that adueabionel organizations are controlled institu- 
tionally. Meyer and Rowan's theoretical contribution greatly expands the 
options teachers and administrators have in designing their work situations. 
It may help to assure them that such designs are not overly rational con- 
straints implemented in a decidedly nonrational world. Finally, recognizing | 
that formative evaluation carries as great a potential for costs for 
benefits may help to ensure that consultants use such techniques only under 


certain circumstances. 


At Sunshine High School fhe potential cost of formative evaluation 
“was overshadowed Ff ttie pain /caused by an extremely poor fit between organi- 
zational patterns and the vafious contingencies of the situation. Under 
thesé conditions, we believe) that survey feedback had,a direct and positive 
effect. In other cases, however, survey feedback might produce unintentional 
and possibly costly consequences by explicitly bringing into question 
organizational patterns that ritually, if not. rationally, have remained 
unquestioned. 

Perhaps the moet papeptant lesson to be drawn from the case of Sunshine 
School is the importance of providing participants in an organization with 
alternative ways of viewing day-to-day problems rather than centering so much 


attention on individual attributes and characteristics. The importance of 


= considering the tank, as well as the: fish, seems obvious. “Unfortunately, . 


aquariums are often easier to understand than, uman organizations. Never- 
theless, incorporating some sociological theory and wisdom into OD efforts 


of the future may increase our ability to improve ‘educational organizations. 
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